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ORTENSIO LANDO. 1 

In transitional periods of every literature there are cer- 
tain writers whose works refuse to fit smoothly into any of 
the regular pigeon-holes of critical classification. These 
works are neither epics, nor lyrics, nor dramas, nor satires, 
nor novels, nor histories, nor philosophies, but they partake in 
protean and confused fashion of all or many of the fully 
developed types. Besides the interest oibizarrerie attaching 
to them, they stand to the student of comparative criticism 
very much as the long desiderated missing-link might do to 
the student of comparative biology : they catch the Zeitgeist 
midway, as it were, in the act of changing its clothes. To 
such students Signor Sanesi has rendered a service in his 
learned little work ; but to the general reader, even sup- 
posing him to be attracted by so remote a phenomenon as 
this sixteenth century chameleon-satyr, the cautious fulness 
of the Italian scholar's conjectural hesitations and the heavi- 
ness of his bibliographical asides, would very likely prove 
altogether daunting. Yet as a fin-de-siecle type of this 
most characteristic kind, as a by no means weak continua- 
tor of Boccaccian tales, as the translator of our own 
Thomas More, Lando, it seems to me, ought to have some 
interest for English readers in these death-of-the-century 
days of Mr. Oscar Wilde, M. Guy de Maupassant, and Mr. 
Bellamy. Indeed, I ought to add, — though whether it be 
for him or against him I know not, — Messer Ortensio was a 
pronounced vindicator of the rights of woman, and as such 
should find an aiidience in the life-time of Mrs. Victoria 
Woodhull-Martin: 

Of the life of Ortensio Lando save from the evidence of 
his own words, which, as will be seen, can hardly be taken 

1 Ireneo Sanesi : II Cinquecentista Ortensio Lando. Pistoia, Fratelli 
Bracalli, 1893. 
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with simple faith, we know little. Signor Sanesi's biogra- 
phy is for the most part a plain showing of what and when 
and where the recalcitrant free-lance could not have been, 
than a guaranty of positive facts. That he was a Tuscan, 
that his life fills the earlier half of the sixteenth century, that 
he was a wandering soldier of fortune, and at one time a 
soldier in fact, that in body as in mind he was a species of 
satyr, cynical towards all but towards himself most of all, 
that: 

" Tho' his muse was jocund 
Yet his life was chaste," 

that he was pretty much what we should call an agnostic in 
faith, that, spite of the epithet ' Tranquillus ' applied to him, 
he was a discontented man, as he calls himself " Hortensis 
Lando, luckless in all he tries to do or say," that in his life 
time he was more often copied than praised — such vague 
facts as these we may take as indubitable ; and after all the 
verv incompleteness of the figure may, like Michael An- 
gelo's marble, suggest better than any finished detail the 
vague, inconstant physiognomy of our subject. Doubtless 
also the following self-portraiture is but one example of his 
elvish love of Hogarthian caricature ; true or false of Lando's 
person, however, the very possibility of his so seeing and 
so choosing to perpetuate himself gives some hint of his 
eccentric soul. In his encyclopaedic, amonymous work, 
the ' Seven Books of Catalogues,' in the category of ' Mo- 
dern Uglies ' he writes : " Of Ortensio Lando, — I have ran- 
sacked many countries in my day, in the Orient as well as 
in the Occident, nor has it been my luck to see uglier than 
he. No part is there of his body which is not imperfectly 
formed. He is deaf, although richer in ears than an ass, 
he is half blind, puny in stature, has the lips of an Ethi- 
ope, the flat nose, the knotty hands, and is more ashen 
than the ashes which Saturn wears always on his fore- 
head." Elsewhere we hear from him that the ghastli- 
ness of his consumptive complexion is made more sinister 
by a black and smoky beard. And as to his character he 
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tells us that he is full " of anger and disdain, ambitious, 
impatient, vain-glorious, frenetic and inconstant." In some 
things he brings to mind the tempers of self-tormentors like 
Edgar Allan Poe and Baudelaire, and their lineal descen- 
dants of to-day, Verlaine and the Decadents, — a singularly 
perfect instance of that " Heautontimoroumenos," whom 
Bauldelaire makes to wail : 

" Je suis de mon cceur le vampire, 
Un de ces grands infortunes 
An rire eternel condamnes 
Mais qui ne peuvent plus sourire." 

And yet from the titles of his works he seems but the calm 
pedant, " Ortensio Tranquillus," spinning out illimitabty the 
dull gray in gray of his enormous, futile erudition. Listen 
to some of his titles : ' Cicero Exiled,' ' Cicero Recalled,' 
' Paradoxes,' ' Confutation of Paradoxes,' 'Funeral Sermons,' 
' Four Books of Doubts,' ' Dialogue on the Holy Scriptures.' 
A father of the Church, with humanistic tendencies, perhaps 
might have written books like these. But whatever the worth 
of what he says, Lando is even more interesting than what 
he says, as one continually giving new evidence of a mood 
of thought only too painfully conspicuous at the present day, 
a mood of impotent rebellion not against intellectual or ma- 
terial tyranny but against the absence of any tyranny to fight, 
against the weariness of the day after the battle, when the 
glamor of victory has paled a little but the nerves are still 
strung tight. Intellectual liberty had been won, for the mo- 
ment at least. With paganism in the chair of S. Peter itself, 
Savonarola forgotten, and the Inquisition just outside indeed, 
but still outside, the door, what was there left for the disband- 
ing soldiery of humanism to do ? They had been bred up to 
destruction, and the more enduring art of construction was 
not to be learned in a day. Humanistic chivalry was effete 
for want of a dragon or a giant, and went about jousting 
with sheep and wind-mills. And Lando was a Quixote 
among these Quixotes, — but in their midst he was a Cer- 
vantes also. 
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One of the many wind-mills upon which these other 
Knights of La Mancha loved to break a lance was the 
worth of Cicero. Hailed as the god-father of the new 
birth by its parent Petrarch and his spiritual kinsmen, 
Boccaccio, Jiovanni da Ravenna, and Coluccio Salutati, 
Cicero's title was first seriously disputed by the grammarian, 
Lorenzo Valla, and the dispute opened by him became later 
a pitched battle between Cortesi and Poliziano, between 
Bembo and Gianfranceseo Pico della Mirandola, and finally 
in the Ciceronianus of Erasmus, the Ciceronians suffered a 
terrible shock. The attack of the foreigner was enough to 
rally Italian scholars, to a man, around their great fellow- 
countryman, and in the very height of the fray Lando ap- 
pears with his Cicero relegatus et Cicero revocatus Dialogi 
Festivissimi . 

In the first " amusing dialogue " Cicero and Ciceronians 
are spattered with all the mud in Lando's extensive vocab- 
ulary. Cicero is " of all bipeds the nastiest, the tinder 
and fan of all seditions, the enemy of peace, law, justice, 
tranquillity, and all things good." And "whosoever pro- 
pose to themselves the imitating of Cicero, all are arid, je- 
june, squalid, hair-splitting, bloodless, nerveless, colorless, 
either barren or begetting of abortions." Wherefore, by a 
tragi-comic decree, Cicero is banished, not to France, or 
England, or Germany, or Poland, or Spain, where he might 
find some to receive him, but to farthest, most barbarous 
Scythia. Well, in the second dialogue, Cicero revocatus, 
the ball which has been so elaborately wound up is as elab- 
orately unwound again, precisely the contrary to every 
former count is pleaded ; not a single censure but has its 
corresponding praise; and Marcus Tullius.is led back to 
Italy, to the grand despair of barbarous Scythia, which, in 
the short interim, he has altogether captivated. It is all an 
elephantine and not very funny joke, then ? Yes, but it is 
also a satire on the profitless disputes in which philologists, 
then at least, wasted their lives. It is a document of a 
singular soul which in its madness of contrariety must first 
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deny whatever it hears asserted, and then deny its own de- 
nial because, forsooth, that has become one of the things it 
hears asserted. 

Still more curiously does this strange mania of Lando's 
show itself in two other twin works, the " Paradoxes," and 
the " Confutation of Paradoxes ;" the " Whip for Authors," 
Sferza degli Scrittori, and the " Exhortation to the Study 
of Letters." These two pairs, painstaking in argument and 
full of rare erudition, represent a logical progress not unlike 
that of the fabled turtle in the well, which continually 
scrambled up half a foot only to slip back six inches. In 
the " Paradossi " Lando, in accordance with tempera- 
mental contrariety, undertakes, in all seriousness on the 
face of it, for he earned by his opinions the stigma of a 
" dangerous, not to say heretical thinker," to prove black 
what in common acceptance is held white ; that for instance 
it is better to be poor than rich, homely than handsome, 
ignorant than learned, mad than wise ; that drunkness is 
better than sobriety, want than abundance ; that there is no 
wrong in a prince ruining his country, nothing objection- 
able in a wife being unfaithful, nothing disagreeable in being 
struck and beaten, and so on. In fact a very complete and 
specific explication of the Tertullian maxim, " credo quia 
imfossibileT This method of proof is not altogether so- 
phistical either, at least no more so than the appeal to 
authorities always is in its nature, as Pascal showed long 
ago, but as some of our contemporanr teachers, Mr. Rus- 
kin now and then, for example, evidently forget. Take the 
proof of the paradox, " it is better to be poor than rich." ' 
Virtuous men have been for the most part poor. For instance 
Valerius Publicola, Menenius Agrippa, Aristides, Epamin- 
ondas, Paulus yEmilius, Quintus Cincinnatus, and others. 
Anacreon, having been given five talents by Policrates " was 
two nights without taking sleep, and at last to free himself 
from the extreme embarrassment in which he found himself 
because of the gift, gave it back to the Tyrant." Above all 
1 1 condense still further Signor Sanesi's outline of the argument. 
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things to be desired is the " chaste and humble " poverty 
which was in Aristides just, in Plato benign, in Epaminondas 
mighty, in Socrates wise and in Homer fecund. Poverty is 
a spur to virtue and a check to vice. Jesus Christ, " that in- 
finite wisdom, exclaimed with his own mouth, Blessed are 
the Poor, and more than any other embraced and cherished 
sweet poverty." Moreover of what avail are riches? To 
ride in rich chariots or upon lordly horses? But the horse 
is a beast full of greed and a " seminary of war, which 
breaks one's reins when he trots, which stumbles when he 
walks, and which is odious in the sight of God, as appears 
from the Prophet : " ab increpation tua, Deus, dormitaverunt 
qui ascenderunt equos," and in another place : " hi in curri- 
bus et hi in equis, nos autem in nomine Domini." And so it 
is with other luxuries : rich meats corrupt the body and se- 
ductive music debilitates the soul, as evince the condemna- 
tions of Athanasius, Aurelius Augustinius, Aristotle, etc. 
In fact all writers and great men condemn riches, such as 
Pliny, Zeno, the Theban Crates, Plato and Jesus Christ, who 
declared : " It is easier for a camel to pass through the eye 
of a needle than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom 
of heaven." 

The argument here against the value of horseflesh as a 
possession may perhaps raise a smile, although it is by no 
means so conspicuous among the many specific instances 
of the original context, and we must remember that the very 
letter of scripture was most commonly cited in those days ; 
still, on the whole, no one, I think, would doubt that Lando 
here is entirely in earnest in his ascetic doctrine of poverty- 
Indeed I have not the slightest intention of declaring that 
he is not. Only after some little time, when the zest of his 
own paradoxes had palled upon him, Lando turns himself 
right about face and, amonymonsly, it is true, refutes him- 
self of yesterday. One who inveighs against riches, he 
says in reference to the first Paradox, is " like the usurer of 
Milan that besought a preacher to dissuade by his eloquence 
all citizens from the practice of usury, in order that he him- 
H 
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self might be left alone in the field and so enrich himself 
the more." Indeed riches " are the very nerve and sinews 
of war, the foundations of the state, the feeders of the arts, 
the ministers of good credit, the givers of pleasures and the 
true evidences of nobility-" Therefore did Theognis laud 
riches, and Menander, Antiphanes, Timocles, Demosthenes, 
Sophocles, who called poverty not the least of infirmities, 
Hesiod who declared poverty to be " the corrupter of good 
spirits," and a host of others. No spectacle is more hideous 
than poverty. To avoid it fair women sell their good name, 
reverend pastors desert their flocks, monks flee from the 
world, or, nowadays, court the favor of princes. Vain in- 
deed is he who' proclaims, " it is better to be poor than 
rich." 

Is Lando merely playing with us? Is all this futile tail- 
chasing logic mere maundering of a disordered and hy- 
pertrophied intellect? Or is there underneath the word- 
froth something genuinely substantial and worth the trouble 
of digesting? I think we can only answer,^-sometimes there 
is, sometimes there is not. It occurs to me occasionally 
that Lando is playing the Edgar in Lear ; he has a very 
serious meaning in all he says, but it would be quite wrong 
to think that all he says is meaningful. His nonsense is a 
shield and buckler against his enemies, the enemies of free 
thought. He plays the fool only for fools ; for wise men he 
is as wise as they. At least, that is the conviction which 
forces itself upon me when I see Lando drop his jester's 
mask for bitter irony, like the following denunciation of 
monkish hypocrisy. To appreciate the boldness of his 
satire, we need only remind ourselves that the work into 
w r hich it enters, Ragionamenti familiari di diversi Antori, 
was published in 1550, and that, before fifty years had passed 
by, these very same monks with whose good fame Lando 
makes so free, were powerful enough to send fear into the 
stoutest heart and set their " bloodless " seal upon even a 
Bruno's lips In the " Ragionamenti," there is the same 
abnndance of self-contradiction, the same mocking con- 
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triety, as in the " Paradossi " and the " Confutazione de' 
Paradossi," we find an argument against music followed 
closely by one in favor of music, one for a solitary life and 
one against, one that a man should marry and one that he 
should not, and so on. So speaks the fool, but now listen to 
the preacher. Father Feliciano Giorgi * exhorts Dorotheo 
Brigodo to become a monk. It is a " holy and truly celes- 
tial state," he says. You must sing psalms sweetly " seven 
times at least between the dawn and dusk," you will enjoy 
greatly " the brotherly and amicable correction which is 
visited upon you every hour," you will wear a garment 
" neither uncouth nor yet precious, but comfortable and 
alien from all excessive display," you will eat simple and 
wholesome food ; you will busy yourself " in consoling the 
sick, in entertaining the pilgrim and in exercising your own 
bodies by manual labors." Have no fear of "the assiduous 
mortification " practiced in convents, since it is compensated 
for by much that is sweet. So far not Dominic himself could 
have more succinctly put the case of monasticism, but 
Father Feliciano continues, we monks enjoy " the greatest 
liberty and the most valuable ease," ours is " the royal road 
to heaven, in which we are the peers of the lambs of para- 
dise and above the kings of this earth." " To whom most 
willingly do women entrust their secrets and their most in- 
timate thoughts? Surely to monks, and right fortunate they 
esteem themselves to have some courteous, ardent and com- 
plaisant brother for their devoted servant. Is not our faith 
in the hands of monks? They are the ministers of the 
sacrament, they are the trumpets of the Holy Gospel, they 
are the depositories of rich legacies. * * * * Into 
their trust (without the least misdoubting) we confide sanc- 
tified virgins and precious relics of the holy Fathers. They 
are exempted from tributes, tolls, taxes, titles and other im- 
posts." How nice to hear oneself called " father " here and 
"father" there, without having children and without having 
to provide for their needs. Then " what illustrious prince 

1 1 condense from Signor Sanesi. 
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or what famous baron dwells in such grand, such stately 
and such well ordered palaces as we monks construct?" 
What palace, what villa can compete with S. Martino at 
Naples, " where dwell the silent and melancholy Carthu- 
sians," or with the monastery of the Olivetans near Siena, 
or with that of S. Ponziano at Lucca? If we are 
hunch-backed, forsooth 'tis but " the bunching of the hood " 
we wear, if our limbs are deformed " or by cancer or gan- 
grene ornamented or by pimples gemmed," our tunic 
makes them whole, " if it is cold, by a pull of the hood, 
head, ears, neck and gullet are covered, if heat trouble us, 
with small pains off goes the hood again." All nature and 
all men bow down before us, and " above all widows trust 
in us and on every occasion lavish a thousand caresses on 
us. Young men owe us inviolable obedience. * * * * 
Oh do but make you monk, and what consolation will be 
yours, gossiping domestic-wise with some devoted little 
sister concerning the celestial glory, the beatific life, the 
pains of hell and the mortification of the flesh ! * ■ * * * 
What delight will be yours tasting the tarts, the waffles, the 
pies, the sugar-plums, and the crumpets made by her deli- 
cate hands ! " Moreover " think how you will enjoy the 
common opinion of our sanctity. This is what make us fat 
and pampered, this is what makes us go puffy and pompous, 
this is what makes us feared by women, reverenced by 
princes, respected by the people, this is what gives us the 
right to demand at all times now bread, now wine, now 
cheese, now bacon. You will never be able to laugh 
enough, such delight we take conversing with some silly 
girl and hearing her with so sweet a countenance relate her 
forbidden loves. You will never be able to laugh enough, 
such delight do we take hearing in what facetious and 
cunning ways wives can betray stupid husbands. In 
fine, " we are they which feed on the sins of the people. 
We are they which eat the dead and enjoy the living. We 
are the defenders of the faith of Christ.' 1 '' Make your- 
self, therefore, abrother, beloved, and dispose yourself " to 
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love the sacred brotherhood with perfect faith and constant 
zeal." 

Lando was not the originator of diatribes against monks 
and recluses, they began the first time one portion of a 
community separated itself from the rest as being holier, 
possibly therefore with the bitterness of Cain against Abel, 
his worthier brother, but there is no doubt, I think, about 
the fineness of Lando 1 s literary art in this satire. The deli- 
cate gradations, hard to perceive in the truncated version 
above, by which he passes from compliment to veiled irony, 
from irony to sarcasm, and from sarcasm to open scorn are 
unsurpassable. And I know no denunciation of turpitude 
and hypocrisy more scathingly pregnant than the three 
brief sentences I have underscored. At least in his re- 
bellious anger Lando is no mere literary juggler. 

Elsewhere we find in him moods of less truculent irony. 
For instance, in his book of " Consolations," similar in plan 
and purpose to the " Paradoxes," he cites the " consolation 
given by a Captain Franciotto to a newly-made doctor de- 
sirous of entering the college of Milan, but debarred be- 
cause he was not a gentleman." In the course of the " Con- 
solation " Lando satirises the Milanese conception of a gen- 
tleman in a way that recalls very strongly the Pampheteers 
of our Elizabethan and Jacobean days. Faith, you must be 
a gentleman, says the Captain, " since your house is full of 
hounds and hawks, and much more willingly do you feed 
from your own hand your setter or your pointer than a poor 
man hungry and made in the likenese of God. Mornings 
you are for four hours of the clock a-hunting. You suffer 
from gout, for which chastity is usually prescribed to you. 
You swell about, strut, gossip with Tom, Dick and Harry ; 
you are fond of devouring yams and plungeons and arti- 
chokes, and sit longer at the table than a German. You 
lose your head readily, you perfume your boots, make love 
willingly, but pay your servants with an ill grace, abuse 
your peasants as much as you can, and then post them off 
to the hospital. Such being the case it astonishes me ex- 
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ceedingly that you are not regarded and received as a 
gentleman by everybody." 

Still other methods does Lando find for venting his 
spleen. In the " Sermoni Funebri " he panegyrises a de- 
ceased horse, dog. louse, ape, owl, jay, coon, cock, cat, 
grasshopper and other mean animals. The satire is two- 
fold, the universal depreciation of mankind by exaggerated 
laudation of the lower animals, and the special depreciation 
of the panegyrist of the dead Laura by the fitting of 
sublime Petrarchian phases, images and sentiments to ab- 
surd situations. For instance, brother Puccio says that 
upon the " dearest little mouth " ("gentilissimaboccuccia ") 
of his louse "adorned with teeth of finest ivory" ("ornata 
de dentini fatti de fino avorio") there seemed '-to spring 
roses and violets, pinks and spikenard" (" nascessero rose 
vivole, garoffani e spicconardo " ) . Since these Italian words 
are Petrarch's own, the obviousness not to say the taste 
of the parody needs no comment. In the " Sferza degli 
scrittori " it would seem that Lando justified his scurvy 
treatment of Petrarch bv complaining that from him and his 
contemporary poets one hears forever nothing but " love- 
sick ecstasies, vain lamentations, suspicions, sobs and sighs," 
were it not that in the " Esortazione alio studio delle lettere " 
appended to the " Sferza," we find Dante and Petrarch 
compared respectively to October and May, or rather that 
Petrarch represents for us both months, so loaded is he 
both with fruits and flowers. Verily then must Lando him- 
self be the inconstant April. 

Brother Puccio's praise of his louse suggests a vein of 
Rabelaisian humor side by side with the other peculiarities 
of this extraordinary and truly multiplex being. This humor 
lightens now and then the many dreary wastes of Lando's 
undigested erudition. For instance, Signor Sanesi picks 
out for us from the dry " Commentary on the Peculiarities 
of Italy," a description of a night passed in a village near 
Piacenza, which is so lively in itself and so suggestive of 
what sixteenth century travellers endured, that I venture 
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to translate it whole. " I arrived one evening, not so very 
late, in a large village, and although I wanted to go on fur- 
ther for fear of lodging uncomfortably, there suddenly ap- 
peared before me the lord of the place, with a doublet of 
velvet more scurvy than the mule of the bishop of Sarezana, 
with a gray beard, with two bleary eyes, and full of boorish 
courtesies by which he forced me to lodge with himself. 
We anticipated luxurious living, he being the lord of the 
place. Now first he led us into a house where snakes and 
toads would have been unwilling to dwell. The hour of 
dining arrived. He gave us a bit of black bread, musty, and 
which suffered from sourness, a wine in which there ap- 
peared to have been mixed onion-juice, a salad bitterer than 
gall, with oil that stunk fiercely of wool. After the salad 
he left before us a piece of the flesh of a sheep — old? 
older, I say, than old age. I had to leave in it two of the 
best teeth I had in my mouth. Mine host, observing in his 
kindness that we were no longer eating the meat, bade his 
servants have eggs boiled and some cheese brought. The 
eggs were of such sort that I have a firm opinion the chicks 
were inside of them, the cheese was hard and impossibly 
salt, resembling fish in brine. But what particularly com- 
forted me was to have a napkin greasier than the flesh-pot 
of Altopascio, blacker than a spent coal, stiffer than brand 
new bombazin. Bed time arrived, the servant came with a 
taper in his hand, and invited me in courteous fashion to go 
to bed. Indeed I had to laugh, full of disgust as I was, 
seeing the superb bows and courtly gestures of this lad, who 
was halting and hump-backed, had the bridge of his nose 
adorned with two wens, eyes perpetually running, his 
mouth awry and drooling always, The bed was of a piece 
with the other things. We lay upon a bag full of forest 
leaves, with a single sheet, adapted for scratching the 
mange and rough as hair cloth, with the blanket of a galley- 
slave. I believe some worn-out fugitive from the galleys 
fetched it there. 

Not once did I shut my eyes that night, and God knows 
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I had need to, the couch of Phormio and that of Ulysses, ac- 
cording to Homer, were never so devoid of comfort. But 
nothing weighed more upon me than to see our horses with 
nothing else'to eat but a little straw so tough that only at 
great pains could one cut it with an axe. Next morning, at 
earliest dawn we arose and, thanking our courteous host, 
continued our journey." 

Spite of the crabbed Latinised style, there is a flavor of 
modernity, 1 was almost about to sa}' of Mark Twain, in 
this sketch of Lando. Similarly modern in tone is Lando's 
treatment of women, very different from the supernatural 
solemnity of Dante and the Petrarchists on one side, and on 
the other from the ascetic disdain of the ecclesiastics which 
held woman to be a monstrosity, animal occasionatum, 
because forsooth she does not belong to the genus homo ; an 
imperfection extended even to nature, as Bruno makes a 
pedant explain : 

" Natura non pud far cosa perfetta, 
Poiche natura femina vien detta," 

which is translated by Mr. Owen, 

" That nature's imperfect is doubtful to no man 
The reason is clear, she is only a woman." 

Lando treats woman on the contrary with humorous 
chivalry. Even in name Eve is Adam's superior, he says 
provokingly, for " Eve indeed signifies life, Adam only 
earth." Again Eve was created " in that sweetest place of 
delights * * * Adam however in the field." And 
once again, " it was commanded unto Abraham to obey the 
behests of his wife Sarah." It is true indeed that Lando 
stole these convicting arguments from his predecessor 
Agrippa, but spite of his unoriginality and his fooling(?), 
he always exempts womankind from his plain-speaking, and 
that is more than can be said of most of his predecessors 
ane contemporaries, from Petrarch down. Even in his 
caustic " Sferza degli scrittori," after he has called Plato 
more of a story-teller than a philosopher, Galen a boastful 
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chattered, Herodotus, "not, as Petrarch declared, the father 
of Greek history, but rather the father of Greek lies," 
Virgil, " a man of small genius and less judgment," and all, 
together with the wishy-washy Ovid, small-spirited Proper- 
tius, lascivious Catullus, Plautus and Terence, thieves and 
plagiarists ; after making still worse havoc of modern 
writers, he lets women off with : " I am unwilling, indeed, 
to find fault with what they have written, but only affirm 
that it would be better if they did not write so much as they 
do to-day." Truly a Daniel come to judgment ! And in 
another work, after cataloging poetesses, ancient and mod- 
ern, he says of the latter, "with perfect right you can com- 
pare them with Dante, Petrarch, Sannazario, Bembo." 

A more significant, and, with all respect, more defensible 
modernism of Lando's is his denunciation of slaver}- ; " I 
found there (in Sicily) many things which seemed to me 
strange, not to say worse. I saw there breeds of men kept 
to sell as the} r sell horses, cattle, mules, and other unrational 
animals. The which seemed to me an outrageous doing, 
since, although they have not holy baptism, they are never- 
theless endowed with reason, and can themselves say : 
Signatum est sti-per nos lumen vultus tui, domine." 

Passing over Lando's more popular works, novels, dia- 
logues, fables, although they have inherent worth and sig- 
nificance in the development of his literary genius, and con- 
tenting myself with simply noting the fact of this satyr- 
skeptic becoming frankly enthusiastic over the beauties of 
Holy Scripture in a dialogue on the same dedicated to a 
young lady, I pause for a moment over the £>iiattro libri di 
dubbii, Four Bocks of Doubts, because they are strikingly 
characteristic and also present Lando in a new phase ; as a 
dabbler in natural science. It was a kind of social game 
in the sixteenth century, illustrated by Castiglione and 
others, to propose alternative propositions, more or less 
frivolous, for discussion, whether, for instance, it is more 
difficult to feign love not loving, or loving to feign not to 
love : whether love exhibits the greater power, either when 
15 
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it makes the wise man foolish or when it makes the foolish 
man wise ; whether the world would be better without love, 
and so on. Evidently here was a fertile claim for the lover 
of revolt, paradox, and contradiction. Under the semblance 
of merest amenities he could, with safety, air his unortho- 
dox speculations and fantastic learning. These four books 
deal respectively with doubts amorous, natural, moral, and 
religious. In the first two books Lando illustrates the state 
of natural science in his day. Amusing, no doubt, and yet, 
after all, only a little different naming and guessing, as far 
as causes are concerned, from our own. Here is a sample or 
two : Why do lovers turn red at sight oi the beloved ? 
"It happens because the blood and the spirits rise upward, 
hence the face, which is usually more porous than other 
parts, becomes colored by them." Wh} r , on the other hand, 
do lovers in the same circumstances sometimes turn pale? 
" There is no true lover to be found who is not sometimes 
tortured by an evil passion, and if the occasion of the dis- 
tress presents itself before his eyes, his nature shrinking in- 
wardly, and drawing with her his blood and spirits, leaves 
the upper parts without color,'' No less ingeniously are the 
" furnace sighs " of love accounted for. "The thronging 
thoughts of those in love draw heat to the heart, whence it 
happens that they must breathe, from which deep breathing 
results the sigh which is itself the means of sucking in cold 
air in order to check ths exceeding heat." Now, after all, 
is this so much more absurd than an explanation of laughter 
not long ago proposed in the Westminster Review to the ef- 
fect that laughter is caused by the violent oscillation of the 
diaphragm, that the oscillation takes place in sympathy with 
the oscillation of a certain portion of the brain matter, that 
this brain matter oscillates because simultaneously struck 
on opposite sides by converging nerve currents, these last 
being the physical concomitants of the two incongruous, 
i. e., opposed, ideas, which are the essential characteristics 
of anything laughable. A little tougher to swallow are 
some of Lando's solutions of " natural doubts." For in- 
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stance, here is a physiological one, the cause of hair : " The 
brain, for the generation of hair, throws off thick vapors, 
which exude through the pores of the skin and then, dry- 
ing, turn into hair." The real trouble of this Renaissance sci- 
ence, and perhaps of some later science, was its immodesty in 
prying into causes of which we seem unlikely ever to know 
anything. Lando naturally could not know the significant 
words uttered by a countryman and kindred spirit just a 
century after his own birth. I mean Vancini's summing up 
of human knowledge in the statement : " Effectum ret con- 
spicimus, causam vero ignoramus, effects we see, causes we 
know not." 

To speak further of the " Doubts" or of Lando would be 
only to go over ground already traversed, to harp again on 
the curious tissue of contradiction, paradox and satire which 
is indeed not merely Lando, but Lando's age, and our own. 
Great men, as I have heard said, are for all time, lesser men 
must therefore by implication be for only special fragments 
of time, and consequently the better mirrors of this or that 
particular state of society. If you wish to know a country, 
don't study its peerage with all its corners and characteristic 
knottinesses planed off and polished by twenty different cap- 
itals of Europe. Cross-examine rather some petty, provinc- 
ial shop-keeper or better still some bootless, bookless, vag- 
rant whose horizons are strictly national and whose mind, 
such as it is, is an open book of first hand impressions and 
saturated " local colors." Such a vagrant of the Italian 
Renaissance is Lando. 

Jefferson Butler Fletcher. 



